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"THE  AMERICAN  SPIRIT"  by  internationally  fa- 
moos  sculptor  Clyde  Du  Vernet  Hunt  of  Vermont. 
Sculptured  in  Paris,  1928.  Cast  in  bronze  and 
exhibited  Illinois  State  Building,  New  York 
World's  Fair,  1939.  Erected  in  courtyard  of  Ben- 
nington Museum,  Bennington,  Vermont  1949.  The 
woman  represents  Faith;  the  nude  boy,  Hope; 
and    Lincoln   symbolizes   Charity. 
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THE  BENNINGTON  MUSEUM, 
Bennington,   Vermont. 


'"V^^f  S,ars  °"d  Stripes  Flag  "irTexi'sfence 
and  many  treasures  of  Revolutionary  and  Civil 
War  days.     Genealogical    library. 

Color   by   Frank   L.   Forward 
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THE  AMERICAN  SPIRIT.  This  fine  bronze  group 
in  the  courtyard  of  the  Historical.  Museum  and 
Art  Gallery,  Bennington,  VermprfV.is..  tne  work  of 
Clyde  Du  Vernet  Hunt,  a  /We.rki\5n1  -sculptor  of 
international  renown.  The  /portrait  of  Lincoln  is 
very  fine.  In  the  trilogy  the  w6man  symbolizes 
perfect  faith;  the  nude  boy  ..symbolizes,  complete 
hope.  Lincoln,  of  course,  j^mbolizeS  love  of 
mankind.  \       t,    _ 
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The  Spirit  of  America 


The  American  Spirit 

The  Story  and  Significance 
of  a  Symbolic  Sculpture 


THE  BRONZE  GROUP  IN  BENNINGTON,  VERMONT 
Clyde  D.  V.  Hunt,  Sculptor 


Story  and  Interpretation  of  the  Statue 
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The  beautiful  and  inspiring  bronze  group  statue  in  the  courtyard  of  the 
Bennington  Historical  Museum  and  Art  Gallery  is  the  work  of  a 
distinguished  son  of  Vermont,  Clyde  Du  Vernet  Hunt,  of  Wcathersficld, 
in  Windsor  County.  He  was  born  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  on  the  last  day  of  May, 
1 86 1.  His  parents,  who  were  married  in  the  United  States  the  preceding  July, 
were  making  a  prolonged  tour  of  Europe  when  their  first  child  was  born.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  the  fact  of  being  born  in  Scotland  caused  the  American  sculptor 
to  be  listed  as  "Scotch"  or  "British"  in  many  art  publications. 

A  great  part  of  his  adult  life  was  spent  in  France,  in  Paris,  but  he  never  became 
an  expatriate.  He  felt  that  he  could  work  better  in  the  cultural  atmosphere  of 
France  but  he  never  regarded  it  as  his  home.  To  the  end  of  his  life  he  maintained 
his  home  at  Wcathersficld  Bow.  He  was  an  ardent  xAmcrican  and  a  loyal  son  of 
Vermont.  He  preached  incessantly,  in  Paris  as  eloquently  and  consistently  as 
anywhere,  that  the  inspiration  and  guide  of  every  American  artist  should  be  the 
interpretation  of  American  life  and  the  American  spirit.  There  are  things — 
qualities  and  forces — inborn  in  every  real  American,  he  contended,  and  those 
things,  the  essence  of  America,  bred  with  the  bone,  the  American  artist  should 
strive  to  express.  Whether  he  paints  on  canvas,  models  in  clay,  or  chisels  forms 
in  marble  or  wood,  he  must  never  cease  to  be  an  American  artist. 

Always  appreciative  and  grateful  to  France  as  a  nation  constantly  friendly  to 
art  and  hospitable  to  artists,  his  love  was  for  America.  He  felt  that  American 
artists  are  at  their  best  when  they  are  most  profoundly  moved  by  American 
impressions  and  experiences.  He  rejoiced  in  the  combination  of  great  simplicity 
with  vast  unmatched  power  that  marks  our  American  life.  He  delighted  in  the 
beauty  of  the  modest  and  friendly  mountains  and  hills  of  Vermont  and  in  the 
awe-inspiring  grandeur  of  the  Rockies;  in  the  placid  lakes  and  streams  of  New 
England  and  the  tremendous  sweep  of  great  rivers  like  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Missouri. 

•  *  * 


The  intensity  of  his  patriotism  and  of  his  love  for  Vermont  came  naturally  to 
Clyde  Hunt.  It  was  part  of  his  heritage  from  his  ancestors.  His  great-grandfather 
on  his  paternal  side,  Jonathan  Hunt,  was  lieutenant-governor  of  Vermont  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  before  Vermont  was  admitted  to  the  Federal 
Union.  His  grandfather,  also  named  Jonathan,  born  in  1787,  was  a  captain  of 
artillery  in  the  War  of  181 2,  and  later  on  attained  the  rank  of  general.  He  served 
three  terms  in  the  State  Legislature  and  in  March,  1827,  entered  Congress  as  a 
Representative  from  Vermont.  He  served  in  the  Twentieth,  Twenty-First  and 
Twenty-Second  Congresses,  his  service  being  terminated  by  his  death  on  May 
fifteenth,   1832.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Daniel  Webster,  with  whom  he 
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served  in  Congress.  Colonel  Leavitt  Hunt,  father  of  the  sculptor,  was  the  son  of 
Congressman  Jonathan  Hunt.  He  was  born  in  1830  and  received  most  of  his 
education  in  Switzerland,  at  a  military  school.  He  made,  in  1850,  what  are 
believed  to  have  been  the  first  photographs  made  in  Egypt,  photographs  that  were 
the  subject  of  keen  interest  by  Baron  von  Humboldt. 

In  i860  Leavitt  Hunt  married  Katharine  Jarvis,  daughter  of  the  Honorable 
William  Jarvis,  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  influential  men  in  Vermont.  From 
the  fact  that  he  served  as  our  American  Consul  in  Lisbon,  Portugal,  1802-18 10, 
and  was  for  a  while  our  Char ge-de- Affaires  there,  he  is  best  known  as  Consul 

Jarvis.  Friend  and  associate  of  Henry 
Clay,  a  pioneer  advocate  in  Vermont 
of  protective  tariffs,  he  is  credited 
with  having  introduced  into  the 
United  States  both  merino  sheep  and 
Holstein  cattle.  The  marriage  of 
Leavitt  Hunt  to  Katherine  Jarvis 
united  two  wealthy  and  distinguished 
Vermont  families.  Not  long  after  the 
birth  of  their  son  in  Glasgow,  word 
reached  the  young  couple  that  war 
had  broken  out  between  the  Northern 
and  Southern  States.  They  made 
plans  for  an  immediate  return  to  the 
United  States. 

Leavitt  Hunt  already  was  enjoying 
a  well-earned  reputation  as  a  philolo- 
gist. He  had  been  offered  a  professor- 
ship at  Princeton  and  had  planned  a 
career  as  a  scholar.  The  Civil  War 
changed  all  that.  On  arriving  in 
Washington  he  was  commissioned  as 
a  colonel  in  the  adjutant-general's 
department  in  Virginia.  Later  he  was 
transferred  to  the  War  Department  in  Washington.  At  the  Hunt  mansion  in  the 
national  capital  gathered  many  of  the  notables  of  the  time,  including  members  of 
the  diplomatic  corps,  some  of  whom  the  Hunts  had  met  in  Europe.  The  assassina- 
tion of  President  Lincoln  brought  the  black  shadow  of  tragedy  to  the  mansion 
home  of  the  Hunts  and  the  homes  of  poor  and  humble  folk,  without  discrimination. 


Clyde  D.  V.  Hunt 


The  earliest  memories  of  Clyde  Hunt  were  concerned  with  Lincoln  and  the 
Civil  War.  There  were  stories  heard  from  the  lips  of  his  father  and  mother  and 
their  friends,  told  in  the  family  circle  at  Weathersfield  Bow.  His  childhood  and 
youth  were  steeped  in  the  Lincoln  tradition.  The  apotheosis  of  Lincoln  was 
coincident  with  his  own  growth  to  maturity.  It  is  not  strange  that  all  through 
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his  artistic  career  he  had  under  contemplation  the  attempt  to  create  a  great  and 
worthy  statue  of  Lincoln.  He  idolized  Lincoln  the  humanitarian,  the  emancipator, 
the  man  of  infinite  compassion,  with  charity  for  all  and  malice  toward  none. 

After  graduating  from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  where  he 
had  prepared  himself  for  a  career  as  an  engineer,  he  took  a  course  in  law  at 
Harvard  Law  School.  But  neither  engineering  nor  law  could  furnish  him  with  a 
satisfactory  career.  He  decided  to  be  an  artist.  He  had  already  taken  some  lessons 
in  charcoal  drawing  from  his  brilliant  and  famous  uncle,  William  Morris  Hunt, 
friend  of  Millet,  Corot,  Rousseau,  and  others  of  the  Barbizon  School.  Young 
Clyde  went  to  Paris  and  studied  painting  under  Jean  Paul  Laurens  and  Benjamin 
Constant  and,  later  on,  sculpture  under  Jules  Coutan  and  other  masters.  He  ex- 
hibited both  paintings  and  sculptures  at  the  Salon  in  Paris  and  the  Royal  Academy 
in  London.  In  1898  a  large  genre  picture  by  him  was  given  a  place  of  honor.  Of 
this  painting,  which  is  now  owned  by  the  Bennington  Museum,  Whistler  wrote 
in  superlative  terms,  declaring  it  to  be  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  the  use  of 
whites  in  the  whole  history  of  modern  painting. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Cuban  insurrection  against  Spain  Hunt  volunteered  for 
service  in  the  Cuban  army.  He  did  this  with  the  approval  and  encouragement  of 
the  authorities  in  Washington,  particularly  of  the  State  Department  and  the 
Secretary  of  War.  In  the  service  of  the  Cubans  he  undertook  to  deliver  a  highly 
confidential  message  to  the  Secretary  of  War  in  Washington.  It  was  an  under- 
taking of  considerable  hazard  of  danger.  He  passed  through  the  Spanish  lines 
and  reached  the  coast,  where  he  seized  a  small  seventeen  foot  sailboat  and,  with 
two  Cuban  cigarmakers  to  help  him,  managed  to  land  at  Miama,  Florida,  four 
days  later.  Thus  he  was  able  to  reach  Washington  with  the  important  message. 
When  the  United  States  declared  war  against  Spain,  Hunt  went  with  the  first 
unit  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Army  to  land  in  Cuba.  He  held  the  rank  of 
captain  of  infantry.  Later  he  served  with  distinction  in  the  Phillipines,  1 899— 
1 90 1,  with  the  rank  of  major.  On  one  occasion  he  came  close  to  making  Aguinaldo 
his  personal  captive. 

Military  service  came  naturally  to  Clyde  Hunt.  He  hated  war  but  he  hated 
oppression  even  more.  His  great-grandfather,  Jonathan  Hunt,  saw  active  service 
in  the  Revolutionary  War.  His  grandfather  who  bore  the  same  name  was  a 
soldier  in  the  War  of  1 8 1 2.  His  father,  Colonel  Leavitt  Hunt,  served  in  the  Union 
Army  during  the  Civil  War,  in  which  his  uncle,  Major  Charles  Jarvis,  was  killed. 


Following  his  military  service  Major  Hunt  spent  some  time  in  the  United 
States,  but  the  call  of  Paris  was  not  to  be  resisted.  He  went  back  and  devoted 
himself  to  sculpture  almost,  if  not  quite,  exclusively.  In  1928  he  completed  the 
heroic  sized  statue  of  Lincoln  upon  which  he  had  worked  at  intervals  for  some 
years.  It  was  a  representation  of  the  familiar  and  beloved  gaunt  and  awkward 
figure  of  Lincoln,  the  man  whose  tenderness  and  compassion  suggest  Jesus  Christ 
as  the  most  useful  comparison.  The  work  was  highly  praised  by  the  critics  in 
Paris  at  the  time  of  its  exhibition.  Originally  the  artist  intended  the  statue  of 
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Nirvana 

Lincoln  to  stand  alone.  A  masterful  portrait,  depicting  the  gentle  and  compassion- 
ate nature  of  the  man,  it  was  Clyde  Hunt's  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  idol. 

Later  there  came  the  inspiration  to  expand  the  work;  to  make  it  a  trilogy 
symbolising  the  American  Spirit,  that  elusive  and  mystical  Spirit  of  America 
which  he  had  praised  anddoved  and  championed  for  so  many  years.  In  the  first 
World  War  when  France  had  been  invaded  and  overrun,  and  so  much  of  its  glory 
laid  waste,  Hunt  made  in  Paris  and  exhibited  a  noble  bronze  memorial  as  a  tribute 
to  France.  He  called  it  Fils  de  France.  The  statue  shows  Young  France  gazing 
upward  and  outward  to  the  future,  unafraid,  palpitant  with  energy,  the  symbol 
of  the  eternal  victor. 

Another  work,  executed  in  marble,  now  in  the  Bennington  Museum,  he  called 
Nirvana.  A  Christian  with  a  broad  catholic  sympathy  and  friendship  for  all 
religions,  and  honoring  greatly  their  content  of  spiritual  good,  Hunt,  who  was 
much  given  to  philosophic  contemplation,  gave  homage  in  his  heart  to  the  essential 
core  of  the  Buddhist  conception  of  Nirvana;  not  to  its  mystical  ideal  of  a  beatific 
spiritual  condition  perhaps,  but  to  one  element  of  it  which  he  regarded  as  es- 
sentially identical  with  Christian  faith  at  its  highest  and  best,  the  perfect  faith 
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that,  as  Saint  John  expressed  it,  "overcometh  the  world."  The  more  he  pondered 
over  the  problem  of  defining  the  Spirit  of  America,  the  more  certain  he  felt  that 
perfect  faith  with  its  complete  absence  of  fear  and  doubt,  and  limitless  hope, 
confidence  in  the  future,  added  to  the  universal  charity  of  which  Lincoln  is  at 
once  the  symbol  and  interpreter  together  make  up  the  American  Spirit.  In  other 
words,  faith,  hope  and  charity,  the  primal  Christian  virtues,  are  the  elements  that 
combined  constitute  the  spiritual  compound  we  call  the  American  Spirit. 

Essentially  the  Lincoln  group  is  a  trilogy.  It  combines  three  works,  individually 
conceived  and  executed,  and  makes  of  them  one  work,  the  representation  of  a 
spiritual  entity  that  itself  is  a  combination  of  three  individual  entities.  So  far  as 
we  know.  Hunt  never  called  the  work  The  American  Spirit.  Indeed,  we  can  not 
find  that  he  ever  applied  any  name  to  it.  But  in  spite  of  that  fact  we  are  not  in 
doubt  concerning  the  fitness  and  Tightness  of  the  name  we  have  applied  to  it. 
Two  brief  quotations  will  suffice  to  prove  our  contention. 

The  first  is  from  a  letter  to  the  artist  from  his  friend,  Welles  Bosworth,  an 
acute  and  accomplished  art  critic,  written  from  his  home,  198  A  venue  Victor 
Hugo,  Paris,  October  6th,  1928  :  "It  seems  to  me  you  have  succeeded  in  expressing 
Lincoln's  dominant  characteristic,  the  one  for  which  all  the  world  loves  him,  and 
will  always  love  him:  his  great  humanity.  In  addition  to  this,  you  have  expressed 
the  three  great  Christian  virtues  of  Faith,  Hope  and  Chanty.  Lincoln's  great 
faith  in  humanity  was  second  only  to  his  love  of  humanity.  I  myself  have  always 
felt  almost  an  adoration  for  Lincoln's  humility  and  this  also,  I  think,  you  have 
succeeded  in  beautifully  expressing  in  your  group." 

The  other  quotation  is  from  an  extended  notice  of  the  work  that  was  published 
in  the  Art  Supplement  of  the  Paris  edition  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  at  the 
time  of  its  exhibition  at  the  Salon:  "The  Lincoln  group  of  statuary  shown  at  the 
Salon,  which  stands  at  the  right  of  the  main  entrance  of  the  Grand  Palais,  is  the 

work  of  Clyde  Du  Vernet  Hunt.  .  .  .  The  Lincoln  group is  impregnated 

with  an  unusual  sentiment  of  dignity.  The  composition  of  the  great  man  and  the 
feminine  figure  of  Faith  make  a  mass,  while  the  nude  boy,  Young  America,  as 
Hope,  looking  into  the  kindly  but  austere  face  for  counsel,  lends  a  deep  interest 
to  the  picture.  The  humanity  and  universal  charity  which  were  Lincoln's  out- 
standing characteristics  are  shown  by  the  sculptor  through  the  simplicity,  dignity 
and  force  which  mark  the  composition." 

Were  it  necessary,  more  evidence  could  be  offered  to  support  our  choice  of  a 
name  for  the  statue,  as  well  as  our  interpretation  of  its  meaning.  In  view  of  the 
foregoing  quotations  who  can  doubt  that  the  sculptor's  aim  was,  first  of  all,  to 
depict  Lincoln  as  he  conceived  him,  and,  second,  to  create  a  symbol  of  the  Spirit 
of  America,  which  he  had  come  to  identify  with  the  supremely  great  exposition 
of  the  Christian  ideal  in  Paul's  letter  to  the  Corinthians — "And  now  abideth 
faith,  hope  and  charity,  these  three;  but  the  greatest  of  these  is  charity." 

When  Clyde  Hunt  returned  from  France  in  1938  he  brought  with  him  the 
great  Lincoln  group,  cast  in  plaster.  Soon  thereafter  he  had  it  cast  in  bronze  and 
in  1939  it  was  set  up  in  front  of  the  Illinois  State  Building  at  the  World's  Fair  in 
New  York  in  1939,  where  it  was  the  subject  of  great  interest  and  admiration. 
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Before  he  could  make  plans  for  the  permanent  placement  of  his  work,  Clyde  Du 
Ycrnet  Hunt  died.  Death  came  to  him  on  the  first  day  of  February,  1941,  in  his 
eightieth  year. 

In  1 949  his  heirs  presented  the  work  to  the  Bennington  Historical  Museum  and 
Art  Gallery  as  a  memorial  to  both  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  Vermont  patriot 
and  artist  who  held  the  martyred  president  in  great  and  beautiful  reverence. 

j.s. 
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Lincoln  the  Compassionate 

Suggested  by  C.  D.  V.  Hunt's  Statue  of  Lincoln  at  Bennington 

Like  the  deep-graven  lines  on  rocks  that  tell  the  tale 
Of  mighty  glaciers  that,  millions  of  years  ago, 
Swept  onward,  making  their  own  paths,  as  mad  Furies  might 
Tread  down  the  growing  wheat  crops  in  the  farmer's  held. 
Deeply  carved  lines  on  Lincoln's  rough-hewn  honest  face 
Bear  witness  to  those  elemental  forces  of  the  soul 
That  made  the  log  cabin  nursclcd  awkward  boy 
Climb  to  a  destinv  so  high  the  Ages  claim  him  for  their  own; 
Forces  that  left  imprinted  on  his  sad  countenance 
A  mystic  likeness  to  the  Christ  of  ancient  Galilee: 
Both  to  all  high  and  holy  things  sublimely  reverent; 
Both  to  all  poor,  weak,  humble  folk  tender,  compassionate. 

Women  with  broken  hearts,  hopeless  in  lingering  death, 
With  new-born  faith  and  hope  smiled  in  the  face  of  Christ 
When  with  sweet  grace  he  placed  his  hand  upon  each  head; 
Answering  love  with  love,  all  little  children  trusted  him, 
Forgot  their  fear  of  cruel  hunger  and  more  cruel  things. 
When,  with  hand  on  a  small  boy's  head,  the  iMaster  said 
That  little  ones  like  the  boy  with  upturned  happv  face 
Are  the  special  pride  and  joy  of  the  eternal  God: 
The  spirit  of  the  Christ,  so  gentle  and  compassionate, 
Bestowed  on  lives  it  touched  the  glory  of  a  dream — 
The  splendid  dream  of  peace,  fruit  of  a  common  brotherhood — - 
The  dream  of  God  before  time  was,  or  light  shone  o'er  the  void. 

In  this  sad,  gaunt,  ill-fashioned  man  of  humble  birth 
In  the  New   World  the  spirit  of  the  Christ  was  re-incarnate; 

Through  the  dark  years  of  fratricide  and  bitterness 
He  held  aloft  the  flaming  torch  of  the  divine  dream. 
His  life  was  witness  to  a  mighty,  deathless  faith 
That  love  must  conquer  hate,  right  triumph  over  wrong; 

I  hat  something  of  God  abides  in  man,  no  matter  if  he  falls 
Deep  in  the  mire  and  slime  below  the  beasts  in  sinful  state. 
His  reverence  for  God  embraced  God's  masterpiece,  man's  soul; 
His  homage  greater  to  humble  folk  than  to  their  overlords; 
Matchless  his  scorn  for  tyrants  and  all  their  tyrannies, 
Matchless  his  pity  and  compassion  for  the  friendless  poor. 


j.s. 
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Statue  of  Lincoln,  by  Clyde  de  Vernet  Hunt. 

like  in  its  color,  but  restrained  like 
nature  herself,  who  to  her  loveliest 
shade      adds      nothing     unnecessary. 


If    the   severe 


critic  finds    the   model 


somewhat  posed,  he  ought  in  justice  to 


remember  that 
she  was  posing 
the  experience 
picture    merits 


the  charming  girl  knew 
dots  not  project 
Loo  violently   and  the 
aise,   for   this 


very  thing  is  sharen  by 
together.     The  r  c&llak 
suited  in  a  woi 
delicate  sentiment. 

The    portrait 
Kapurthala  be 
and    one    whic  i    ha 
surveyed  to  exi  ess 
belongs  to  wh 
East,  and,  with 
more  of  these  tinman 
have   felt  that  |  the   a 
Baschet,  had  c; 
his   Oriental    ca)n\  n 
would  have  bee 
is  not,  however 
the  gorgeous  sil 
the  dark  lineam 
This   portrait   is 
and  thoughts  not 


sitter  and  artist 
Dration  has  re- 
true  and  very 

e   Maharajah   of 

o  a  different  art 

been — perhaps — 

rue,  its  splendor 

ream  is  the  Far 

lission  of  one  or 

tones,  we  might 

tist,   M.    Marcel 

e  Occident  into 

Certainly    that 

or.     The  East 

ifined\to  the  turban, 

the  jewels — it  is  in 

nts  of  his  Highness. 

document  of   ways 

urs,  of  a  rich  heri- 


tage which  we  cannot  measure.  It  was 
to  be  expected  that  it  would  attract 
universal  attention  were  it  but  for  the 
hot  harmony  of  its  gilded  colors. 


THE  LINCOLN  GROUP  / 


of     statuary 


^HE  "Lincoln"  group 
I  1  shown  at  the  Salon,  which  stands 
at  the  right  of  the  main  entrance  of 
the  Grand  Palais,  is  the  work  of  an 
American  sculptor,  Clyde  Du  Vernet 
Hunt.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
born  in  Scotland,  while  his  parents 
were  travelling  in  that  country,  he  is 
often  erroneously,  as  in  this  case  by 
'<  the  Salon,  classed  under  the  head  of 
■  "Ecossais."  But  the  sculptor  comes 
from  an  old  and  highly-thought-of 
American  family,  all  members  of  which 
have  ranked  high  in  the  professional' 
life  each  elected  to  follow.  His  father 
was  Col.  Leavitt  Hunt,  his  grandfather 
Jonathan  Hunt,  an  intimate  friend  of 
Daniel  Webster.  His  maternal  grand- 
father was  William  Jarvis,  who  served 
as  American  Consul  at  Lisbon  in  1810. 

He  was  the  first  to  import  the  merino 
meep  to  America. 

Clyde  Du  Vernet  Hunt  studied  at  the 
Massachusetts  Technical  Institute  and 
the  Harvard  Law  School,  but  his  early 
indication  was  that  of  an  artistic 
career.  He  took  his  first  lessons  in 
charcoal  drawing  from  his  uncle  Wil- 
liam M.  Hunt,  a  pupil  of  Millet  and  a 
noted  painter.  Coming  to  France,  Mr. 
Hunt  studied  under  Jean-Paul  Lau- 
rens and  Benjamin  Constant.  He  ex- 
hibited sculpture  and  painting  at  the 
Salon  des  Artistes  Francais,  Paris,  and 
exposed  life-size  figures  in  the  Royal 
Academy,  London.  "Nirvana"  in  the 
Corcoran  Gallery  at  Washington,  D.C., 
"Bronze  Boy"  in  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  New  York,  are  among  his 
best-known   works. 

In  the  matter  of  versatility,  this 
artist  is  a  modern  example  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci.  After  studying  architecture 
in  Rome  he  made  plans  of  the  Temple 
of  Venus  et  Roma  in  the  Roman  forum, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  success  of 
certain  busts  he  had  made  in  America, 
he  resumed  modelling  and  was  the  only 
American  sculptor  invited  to  expose  at 
the  Salon  at  the  Petit  Palais  during 
the  Great  War.  The  "Nirvana,"  already 
mentioned,  was  the  piece  he  exhib- 
ited there. 

During  the  Spanish -American  war, 
he  served  as  Captain,  U.S.  Volunteers 
and  Major  27th  U.S.  Vol.  Inf.  In  the 
former  rank,  he  brought  back  des- 
patches from  General  Gomez,  who  had 
been  out  of  touch  with  American  forces, 
and  he  did  so  after  a  voyage  of  four 
days  in  a  17-foot  boat,  landing  safely 
at  Miami,  Florida.  In  his  rank  as 
major  he  went  to  the  Philippines  with 
his  battalion.  Since  the  Great  War, 
Mr.  Hunt  has  divided  his  time  between 
his  studio  at  Pare  Montsouris  in  Paris 
and  his  country  home  at  Weathersfield, 
Vermont. 
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'Portrait    Ros  e,' 
by  Etcheverry. 


The  "Lincoln"  group,  which  calls  for  these  biographical 
notes  of  the  sculptor,  is  impregnateed  with  an  unusual  senti- 
ment of  dignity.  The  composition  of  the  great  man,  and  the 
feminine  figure  of  "Faith"  make  a  mass,  while  the  nude  boy, 
"Young  America,"  as  "Hope,"  looking  into  the  kindly  but 
austere  face  for  a  counsel,  lends  a  deep  interest  to  the  picture. 
The  humanity  and  universal  charity  which  were  Lincoln's 
outstanding  characteristics  are  shown  by  the  sculptor  by 
means  of  the  simplicity,  dignity  and  force  which  mark  the 
composition. 


HUNT,  CLYDE  DU  VEHUET 


S>  u  n  d  a  g , 
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A  LINCOLN  GROUP, 
by  Clyde  Du  Vernet  Hunt,  American  Sculptor,  Recently 
Shown  at  the  Paris  Salon.     It  Will  Be  Brought  to  the 
United  States  in  December  and  Exhibited  in  New  York. 


THE  METROPOLITAN   MUSEUM   OF  ART 

NEW  YORK 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  LIBRARY 


EDWARD  D.  ADAMS,  Chairman 
LEWIS  CASS  LEDYARD 
HENRYS.  PRITCHETT 


EDWARD  ROBINSON 

HENRY  W.  KENT 

WILLIAM  CLIFFORD,  Librarian 


July  31,  1930, 


Miss  Ethel  Henneford,  Assistant  Director, 
Lincoln  Historical  Research  Foundation, 
The  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Company, 
Fort  YJayne,  Indiana. 

Dear  Madams 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  July  25th 
in  which  you  ask  to  be  informed  concerning  a  sta 
tue  of  Clyde  du  Vernet  Hunt* 

Our  records  show  that  Clyde  du  Vernet  Hunt 
was  born  in  Scotland  in  1861  and  studied  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston, 
Mantle  Fielding  in  his  "Dictionary  of  American 
Sculptors,  Painters  and  Engravers"  gives  his  ad- 
dress as  Weather sfield, Vermont,  His  "Virvana" 
is  in  the  Corcoran  Gallery  in  Washington, 

I  regret  that  I  can  give  you  no  further  in- 
formation. 

Yours  very  truly, 


D  4  a 


Sculptor  in  France  Prepares  to 
Ser\d  His  Lincoln  Statue  to  U.  S. 


By  May  Birkhoad. 

I  (  hic-HRo  Tribune  l'r»»i  Service.] 
T""\AR1S.— [Special.]— An  artist  well 
r-'  known  in  Chicago,  Clyde  Du  Ver- 
JL  nat  Hunt,  who  haa  lived  in  Faria 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  is  aoon 
going:  to  America  and  will  visit 
tha  cfty  by  the  lake.  For  several  rea- 
aona  it  would  ba  supererogation  to 
persuade  Mr.  Hunt  that  ha  ia  a  great 
sculptor,  because  he  admits  it,  but  so 
do  others.  That  he  has  rich  artistic 
insight,  intuition  and  power  are  par^ 
ticularly  shown  in  his  statue  of  Lin- 

icoln. 
It  represents  the  great  emancipator 
■with  his  tall  frame  towering  above  two 
^flgures-  of  women  representing  Faith 
Ejind  Hope,  This  statue,  which  was 
fthown  in  the  spring  salon  here  last 
>:Mr  and  is  deatined  for  America,  has 
a',  roused  much  Interest  on  both  sides  of 
tale  Atlantic.  It  is  part  of  his  first 
M*r<luette-Lincoln  group  which  he  has 
lust  remodeled  before  shipping  to  the 
United  States.  The  lines  are  classic 
and  the  humane  spirit  of  Lincoln  en- 
velops all.  One,  is  impressed  by  the 
effectiveness  "with  which  the  sculptor 
translated  into' marble  his  conception 
of  Lincoln,  whose  simplicity  and  gran- 
deur long  preoccupied  him.  Replicas 
of  the  figures  representing  Faith  and 
Hope  have  been  acquired  by  the  Cor- 
coran gallery  in  "Washington. 

Mr.  Hunt  recognizes  the  deep  truth 
of  Michelangelo's  saying  that  art 
consists  of  getting  rid  of  the  superflu- 
ous and  making  every  touch  tell.  He 
has  recently  been  occupied  with  an  ani- 
mal group  which  has  the  feeling  of 
the  Egyptian.  He  plans  to  sail  for 
America  next  month. 

Among  the  Chlcagoans  who  have 
been  in  Paris  in  the  last  few  weeks  is 
a  honeymoon  couple,  Edison  Dick  ami 
his  wife,  the  former  Jan*  Warner, 
daughter  of  the  Ezra  Warners.  They 
brought  their  automobile  from  Amer- 
ica and.  are  motoring  this  week 
to  Biarritz  to  visit  Roy  McWilliams, 
the  American  consul,  at  his  Basque  re- 
sort. From  there  the  Dicks  will  motor 
along  the  Riviera  and  then  through 
Italy,  sailing  from  Naples  at  the  end 
of  November. 

Mrs.  Herbert  E.  Schwarts  and  her 
two  daughters  have  been  here  through 
the  autumn  and  will  sail  home  on  the 
Leviathan  on  Oct.  28.  Mrs.  Noble  B. 
Judah  is   spending  a  few  weeks   here 


and      ia      much      entertained.      She    *» 
stopping  at  the  Hotel  Vendome. 

Mrs.  William  McCormlck  Blair  ha* 
just  arrived  for  a  Jong  stay  at  the  Ritz. 
Blanche  Vogef,  who  has  just  become 
the  bride  of  a  captain  in  the  Italian 
army,  Conte  Antonio  Martini  Crottl, 
comes  from  a  family  well  known-  m 
Chicago  a  generation  ago.  Her  mother 
was  Blanche  Siegel  of  the  Slegel-Coo- 
per  Arm,  who  first  married  Frank 
Vogel  of  New  Tork  and  after  his  death 
married  an  Italian  nobleman,  the  late 
Marchess  Somml  Picenardl  dl  Calva* 
t»nt.  She  now  divides  her  time  be- 
tween. Paris  and  Rome,  having  her 
apartment  and  a  permanent  home  in 
^Ikyib^rinl J^MS&L^Sli^l 


Oct    x.(j>     ic\  tO 
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The  Blue  and  the  Gray  Call  It  a  Day 


"Hello,  Johnny  Reb!"  "Hi'ya,  Yank!"  Thus  two  vet- 
erans of  the  war  between  the  States  greeted  each  other 
when,  on  the  eve  of  Lincoln's  Birthday,  they  met  at  the 
foot  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  statue  at  the  World's  Fair  in 
a  "reconciliation  ceremony."  They  are  Chaplain  Gen.  John 
Jasper  Methvin,  93  (left),  Confederate  veteran  of  the  bat- 
tles of  Atlanta  and  Franklin,  and  Commander  R.  W.  Car- 
man, 96,  who  fought  on  the  Union  side  at  Antietam  and 
Gettysburg.  The  Johnny  Reb  presented  the  Yank  with  a 
photograph  of  General  Lee  and  both  agreed,  in  the  shadow 
of  Lincoln's  statue,  that  "fighting  never  won  friends." 


August  7,  1963 


Bennington  Museum 
Bennington,  Vermont 

Dear  Sirs: 


In  going  through  our  files  we  find  that  we  do  not  have 
a  print  of  The  American  Spirit  ,  the  bronze  statue  by 
Clyde  D.  V,  Hunt,  which  stands  in  your  courtyard. 

Would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  obtain  for  us  an  8  x  10 
inch  glossy  photograph  of  this  statue  so  that  we  may  co 
our  collection? 


We  will  gladly  pay  any  cost  involved  and  will  appreciate 
very  much  any  help  you  can  give  us. 

Sincerely  yours, 


rph/ 


(Mrs.)  Ruth  P.  Higgins 


} 
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